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THE SEGREGATION OF MEXICAN- By 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN IN W. HENRY COOKE 

CLAREMONT (CALIF. ) GRADUATE SCHOOL 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Scnoots for “Mexicans” and schools for “Ameri- 
cans” have been the custom in many a Southern Cali- 
fornia city. It mattered not that the “Mexicans” 
were born in the United States and that great numbers 
of them were sons and daughters of United States 
citizens. It has been the custom that they be segre- 
gated at least until they could use English well 
enough to keep up with English-speaking children. 
Neither did it matter that many of them had a com- 
mand of English nor that there was no legal basis 
for their segregation. Under a law, enacted in 1885 
and amended in 1893, it has been possible to segregate 
Indians and Mongolians in California’s public schools. 
To many an administrator this included “Mexicans.” 
This pattern was followed principally because the 
majority groups in the local communities wanted it 
done that way. Since the spring of 1947, a new legal 
situation has maintained: it is not now legal in Cali- 
fornia to segragate any ethnic group. And yet the 


practice still continues in many cities. This fact 


needs explanation. But first, just what is meant by 
“racial segregation” as applied to schools? 
Segregation as a school policy does not come about 
by accident. If it exists, there must be intent to 
separate children between schools or into school groups 
on the basis of race, national origin, or religion. 
This sometimes takes the form of an action by a 
school board providing that all students of a named 
ethnic group be registered in a given school. In 
other instances a school board approves the drawing 
of zone boundaries in such a way as to throw all fami- 
lies of a certain ethnic group into homogeneous areas. 
When neither of these two methods seems feasible, a 
policy of. transfer of students from zone to zone 
brings about the same result: Few, if any, cases of 
segregation of Mexican-Americans have been absolute 
in nature, for the parents who have had sufficient in- 
fluence could usually have an exception made for 
their children. Once made for an elder child, it usu- 
ally held for all of the succeeding children of the fam- 
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ily. Thus it is that the question of privilege raised 
its head—privilege as between Mexican and Mexican, 
as well as between Mexican and “Anglo.” 

As a general thing, segregation comes from and 
leads to discrimination. This is true in Southern 
Mexican-Americans are involved 
just as it is in the Southern states where Negroes are 
To be sure, it is not 
necessarily true that policies of discrimination origi- 


California where 


the principal minority people. 


nate in the schools; they grow out of habits in com- 
munity life. They are the result of the social process 
by which the majority group or groups seek to pro- 
tect themselves, their culture, and their property values 
from all deteriorating influences from the outside. 
Despite the polyglot nature of America, and especially 
of Western America, their habits have persisted from 
one generation to another and have been carried from 
state to state. A group of low-income workers of 
Caucasian ancestry who “invade” a California county 
or township is likely to be excluded for a time, at 
least, from the economie and social opportunities en- 
joyed by the older Caucasian population of that 
region. But if the “invading” low-income workers 
speak a foreign language, have dark skin, or practice a 
strange religion, they are likely to be considered dan- 
gerous to the majority group and its standards of cul- 
ture. Employment may be restricted for them gen- 
eration after generation, churches may not be open 
to their worship, city parks with plunges and other 
apparatus will be closed, and even the publie schools 
will not welcome them. One does not need to go far 
to find instances in which, in time of peace, they have 
been intimidated, attacked, and driven out of the 
region. 

With the Mexican-Americans there has never been 
the sense of danger there was during the war with the 
Japanese peoples. The Mexican people came to the 
United States as agricultural laborers, their wages 
were traditionally low as compared with American 
standards, although not with Mexican levels. They 
found habitat in the edges of California towns where 
land was cheap, and they built simple and inadequate 
buildings. Often there would be no sewers in the 
section they chose and few taps for running water 
were opened. Many people lived upon small pieces 
of property that should have housed but one family 
each. Two decades ago they were hesitant about in- 
vesting more of their earnings in residences because 
they harbored the idea that they would soon go back 
across the border. The fact is that they have stayed 
in very large numbers, and relatively few of them have 
left their better conditions, 
although the numbers have been increasing in recent 


“eolonies” to live in 
years. 

The characteristics of all Mexiean-Americans have 
been set in the minds of most citizens by the descrip- 
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tions of these early peasants who spoke a foreign 
tongue and lived unto themslves in ways that seemed 
uninviting or even squalid. It did not look like gis. 
crimination twenty-five years ago to furnish these 
people with a school and a teacher or two. The buili. 
ing did not have to be much to be better than their 
homes. The teacher might have been just anybody 
who would go “down there”; no results were to be ae. 
pected. Mexican people were roving workers who 
were a charge upon any school district. 

Today these conditions have changed in that the 
Mexican-Americans have become established as per- 
manent residents in very large numbers. A third gen- 
eration is now growing up in the once temporary 
shacks. New houses have been built that would do 
credit to any worker family. A sizable percentage of 
Mexican-American young people have become edu- 
cated, have been around the world with the American 
armed forces, and want to be accepted in the larger 
community. Many of the first-generation people and 
virtually all of the second and third generation speak 
English. Organizations for their own improvement 
and integration exist among them. They are now 
in large numbers “Americans” in every sense of the 
word. In addition, the whole country is awakening 
to the injustices under which many backward and 
colonial peoples have lived.’ We are more conscious 
of civil rights for all members of society than we 
once were. What was once winked at in California 
can now justly be called discrimination. 

That an “Anglo” who was young and intelligent as 
a business man should be driven out of his new home 
in a Southern California city because his wife was of 
Mexican ancestry, although born in that same city 
and educated in its high school, is an evidence of 
discrimination. The neighbors waited upon him and 
he had to sell his home. That a schoolteacher who 
took her class to a motion picture theater had to 
divide them so that the “whites” sat in their proper 
sections and the “Mexicans” in theirs, is evidence of 
discrimination. When a probation officer finds on his 
hands a Mexican-American boy who is so brilliant 
that he gets ahead of his classes and gets into trouble 
and when this officer tries to place the boy in employ- 
ment and finds the jobs that are suited to his caliber 
closed to him because he is a Mexican, there is evi- 
dence of discrimination. When a vice-principal of a 
high school admits that he does not urge Mexican 
boys to seek varied employment as other boys do be- 
cause he knows that they cannot do anything more 
than work in the groves, there is discrimination. 
When a city council refuses to let Mexican-American 
boys and girls swim in the public plunge and when 
it places at the entrance of the bathhouse a red sign 
reading FOR WHITE RACE ONLY and when it 
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admits through its city elerk that this is for the pur- 
pose of keeping out “Mexican” children, it is both 
ignorance and discrimination. 

Many instances of this kind could be cited from 
California. And yet this state is better than some 
of its neighbors in that it has adequate laws that pro- 
hibit these practices. They continue because com- 
munities demand them. The point of this article is 
not to review the whole field of discrimination, but 
to study this phenomenon within the public schools— 
the place above all others where it should not exist. 

On the brighter side of the picture several facts can 
be set forth. The large city school systems of the 
state have all abolished the segregation of Mexican- 
Americans and, with the exception of a few vestiges 
of segregation by zoning or transfer, the segregation 
of all ethnie groups. Some of these cities have staff 
members detailed to work upon a better integration 
and understanding throughout all their schools. This 
does not mean that all teachers are yet convinced 
of the values of mixing all students in the schools, but 
it does reveal an administrative policy that will in 
time have its effeet. In these cities teachers of Negro, 
Mexican, or Chinese backgrounds are finding their 
places upon teaching staffs. One large city has five 
Negro building principals and another has a director 
of intereultural education. Other cities have com- 
mittees working on intergroup relationships. In a 
number of smaller cities where the segregation of 
Mexican-Americans has been a tradition, the school 
boards have definitely abolished the policy and the 
practice. In most eases they aroused a clamor of 
opposition from parents of the majority group, but 
by tactful handling this has subsided. Some parents 
sent their children outside of these progressive dis- 
triects for their schooling in order to avoid having 
their children sent to the “Mexican school” or to avoid 
intermingling of their offspring with Mexican-Ameri- 
eans. A number of these changes came about because 
the administrators realized that segregation was good 
for neither the English- nor the Spanish-speaking 
children and that the best type of community could 
come from having all students learn and play to- 
gether. Other administrators persuaded their school 
boards to change to integration because of the danger 
of lawsuits against them such as four districts in 
Orange County had had to fight. Certain county su- 
perintendents of schools have been working to edu- 
cate school boards in their jurisdiction to the values 
of integration and to the.dangers of continued segre- 
gation. The work of supervisors and the influence of 
county meetings and institutes have begun to show 
results in eounties that could be named. In other 
counties changes are overdue. A school district seven- 
teen miles from the residence of the writer of this 
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article has established a full-fledged segregated school 
plan within the past year. A brief review of the legal 
situation that this district has ignored will be helpful. 

It was during the late years of the war, when per- 
haps one fifth of all nonmetropolitan schools still 
practiced segregation of Mexican-Americans in one 
form or another, that four school districts in Orange 
County, California, were faced with a suit because of 
their policies of segregating Mexican-American chil- 
dren. A few parents and an organized group of 
Mexican-Americans, called the LULACS,' initiated 
the action and supported it to try to clear up certain 
glaring malpracticés in these four districts. That 
malpractices existed, probably in conformity to social 
demand, even the defense briefs did not deny. That 
many educational practices of commendable nature 
were usual, the prosecution admitted. The school 
trustees in the four districts that were sued no doubt 
knew that segregation existed under their adminis- 
tration, just as many school trustees know that it still 
exists in their districts. That it was without clear 
legal sanction everyone in authority probably knew. 
That the “Anglo” section of their districts demanded 
it was also believed by trustees. Their course of ac- 
tion was not easy to determine. The lawsuit answered 
many questions. 

The legal action was instituted in a Federal court 
in a demand for an injunction against the four school 
districts. The parties of the prosecution claimed 
their rights under the Fourteenth Amendment which 
guarantees equal protection of the law to all citizens 
of the United States. The arguments are summarized 
as follows: 

The plaintiffs, being citizens of the United States 
and of Mexican or Latin descent, charged on behalf 
of their minor children that the school-district officials 
in Westminster, Garden Grove, El Modeno, and Santa 
Ana followed a concerted policy and design of class 
discrimination against persons of Mexican or Latin 
descent or extraction in the operation of their 
elementary schools. They charged that this resulted 
in the denial of the equal protection of the laws to 
such class of persons because the children of Mexican 
descent are excluded from “attending, using, enjoying, 
and. receiving the benefits of the education, health, 
and recreation facilities of certain schools within their 
respective districts and systems,” while “other schools 
are maintained, attended, and used exclusively and for 
persons and children purportedly known as White or 
Anglo-Saxon children.” 

An injunction against the rules, regulations, cus- 
toms, and usages that required this practice was asked. 
It was conceded by all parties that there was no ques- 


1 League of United Latin American Citizens. 
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tion of racial discrimination in the action, for the 
Mexican-Americans are considered to be Caucasians, 
The segregation was in terms of English-speaking 
versus non-English-speaking children either explicitly 
or tacitly. It extended through the fifth grade in one 
of the districts cited, through the sixth in a second, 
and through the eighth grade in the other two. There 
was no argument about the technical facilities and 
physical conveniences offered to children of Mexican 
descent. The whole issue turned upon the question; 
Does the official action of the defendant district-school 
agencies in three of the districts and do the usages and 
practices described in the fourth district named oper- 
ate to deny or deprive equal protection of the laws 
to the so-called non-English-speaking children of Mex- 
ican ancestry or descent within such school districts; 
do these actions affect in similar manner the English- 
speaking children of like ancestry ? 

All four of the school districts responded in their 
defense by stating that there was no substantial 
Federal question involved in the complaints; that the 
complaint did not show any deprivation of rights 
under any law, ordinance, or custom secured by 
the Constitution of the United States and that there- 
fore the Federal court lacked jurisdiction. The 
respondents denied that there was unusual treatment 
of the Spanish-speaking children, denied that they 
were given inferior facilities, accommodations, or 
quality of instruction. The Santa Ana board affirmed 
that the proportion of Mexican-American children in 
each of its fourteen elementary schools corresponded 
almost exactly with the proportion of Spanish-speak- 
ing families in each school zone. The other three 
boards explained that Mexican-American children were 
put into separate schools only until they could learn 
English and matters of personal hygiene and then 
were integrated with other children of the districts. 

Despite the provisions of the School Code relating 
to Indians and Mongolians, Judge Paul J. McCormick 
of the United States District Court? expressed the 
opinion that segregation of pupils of Mexican ancestry 
was not permitted either under the Constitution or 
under the Statutes of California; that it was not pos- 
The edu- 
cational advantage of students of Mexican ancestry 
commingling with other students is so important to 


sible to single out a class for segregation. 


the school system that the state has provided for it 
regardless of the citizenship of the parents, he said. 
Distinctions of class are similar to those based upon 
race or ancestry, which, according to the United States 
Supreme Court “by their very nature are odious to 
a free people whose institutions are founded upon 
the doctrine of equality.” 
Judge McCormick said further: 


2 Southern District of California, Central Division. 
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Our conclusions in this action, however, do not Test 
solely upon what we conceive to be the utter irrecon- 
cilability of the segregation practices in the defendant 
school districts with the public educational system author. 
ized and sanctioned by the laws of the State of (aj. 
fornia. We think such practices clearly and unmistak. 
ably disregard rights secured by the supreme law of the 
land. 


‘«The equal protection of the laws’’ pertaining to the 
public-school system in California is not provided by 
furnishing in separate schools the same technical fagijj. 
ties, textbooks, and courses of instruction to children of 
Mexican ancestry that are available to the other public. 
school children regardless of their ancestry. A_para- 
mount requisite in the American system of public edu- 
cation is social equality. It must be open to all children 
by unified school association regardless of lineage, 

He went on to say that the only possible grounds 
upon which one can justify segregation is that of 
language difficulty determined by the testing of indi- 
vidual children, but that this educational separation 
could be made only for the lower grades and not up to 
the sixth or eighth grades. The evidence showed that 
Mexican children in segregated schools learned English 
less effectively than those in mixed schools. The 
injunction was ordered on March 21, 1946. The Court 
allowed costs to the plaintiffs and decreed that segre- 
gation of pupils of Mexican descent as done by the 
defendants was arbitrary and discriminatory and in 
violation of the plaintiffs’ constitutional rights. 

The case was appealed by the four school districts 
enjoined. The United States Cireuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth District through the opinion of Judge 
Albert Lee Stephens affirmed the decision of the 
Federal District Court. The legal basis for his opin- 
ion was that the violation of a state law by adminis- 
trative officials constitutes a denial of equal protection 
of the laws under the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution. The 
state law in California provided for segregation of 
Indians and certain Mongolians, and it not only did 
not provide for the segregation of Mexicans but it 
expressly admitted these children, even though they 
should live across the border in Mexico. The appel- 
late court did not decide the case upon the racial 
nature of the Mexican-Americans. Judge Denman 
of the Court of Appeals in a concurring of opinion 
wrote in part: 


Here the regulation shows ‘‘on its face’’ the denial 
of equal protection of the California laws, prevention 
of which is the very purpose of that Amendment [The 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion]. Here the ‘‘intent’’ so to deny such protection 
by the enforcement of the regulation is proclaimed in 
the briefs to this court. 


3 Westminster School District, et al. vs. Mendez, et 4l., 
161 Federal Reporter (second series), p. 774 ff. 
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Since the applicable criterion is whether the segrega- 
tion regulation of each district is discriminatory and 
not fair on its face, it is pertinent that they clearly fail 
even to give equal facilities to the children in the two 
classes. 

The teacher of a class of both English- and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils is not the same facility to the 
English-speaking pupils that the same teacher would be 
to a class made up entirely of those speaking English. 
There is diverted to the teaching of English to the 
Spanish-speaking pupils much of the teacher’s profes- 
sional energy and time which otherwise would be given 
to an English-speaking class. 


The judge went on to say that those students of 
Mexican background who could speak English were 
discriminated against in a segregated school by the 
impaired facility of the teacher, oceupied with the 
teaching of English to their classroom associates who 
had less ability in English. This was a strong point 
and was going beyond the position of the trial court 
on the question of equal facilities. 

With the judgment of the United States District 
Court affirmed by the United States Cireuit Court, 
the officials of the four Orange County school districts 
mentioned were legally stopped in their segregative 
policies, practices, customs, and usages as these ap- 
plied to Mexican-Americans as of April 14, 1947. 

Certain observations can be made as a result of 
these decisions : 

1, The segregation of Mexican-Americans in public 
schools is not a racial matter as would be the segre- 
gation of Negroes or Chinese students. The Mexican 
background is recognized as Caucasian; but that was 
not a significant point in this ease. The segregation 
of these children was a violation of state law and 
therefore a denial of equal protection of the laws.* 


Bwem@@ oe. 
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2. The essence of “equal protection of the laws” 
was held by Judge McCormick to be social equality 
in relation to public education. 

3. The decisions were based upon rights under the 
United States Constitution as well as under the State 
Constitution and California statutes. This has impli- 
cations for Mexican-American segregation in other 
states. 

4. The court recognized the fact that Spanish-speak- 
ing children learn English more readily in mixed than 
in segregated schools. This undercuts one of the prin- 
cipal educational reasons put forward for the exist- 
ence of segregated schools. 

5. The idea of “equal facilities” includes more than 
similar school plants and equally equipped teachers. 
The teaching task itself in the presence of groups 
with language handicaps was included as a factor in 
teaching effectiveness. 

At about the time of the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals, the California legislature 
dropped from the Educational Code of the State 
Sections 8003 and 8004, which had been the basis for 
the segregation of Indians and Mongolians, thus 
making it legal to segregate no ethnic group in the 
state’s public schools. Under these conditions it is 
noteworthy that twenty-five® or more districts in one 
of the larger counties still continue to segregate 
Mexican-Americans and that numerous districts in 
other counties likewise follow the older custom. They 
are certainly facing an early change. 


4Cf. Yale Law Journal, June 1947, p. 1059 ff.; Har- 
vard Law Review, September 1947, p. 1156 ff.; Illinois 
Law Review, September—October, 1947, p. 545 ff. 

5 This number has been reduced by about one third dur- 
ing the academic year just closing. 





REVOLUTIONS AND ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

THE celebration of the six-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Charles IV University at Prague 
presents a serious challenge to all who are concerned 
with the preservation of the ideal of academic free- 
dom. A similar challenge was offered when the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg celebrated its 550th anniversary 
in 1936. On that oceasion some American universities 
sent representatives to the celebrations. The Nazis at 
that time failed or refused to understand that, in seek- 
ing to do honor to an old, established institution for 
its past contributions to learning, no democratic uni- 
versity intended to lend support to the Nazi ideology. 
And yet the presence of American university repre- 
sentatives was deliberately misinterpreted by the Nazis 
for propaganda purposes. 


A similar situation is presented on the occasion of 
the Prague celebrations. To send delegations from 
American universities would undoubtedly be miscon- 
strued as condoning the dismissal of professors, seven- 
teen according to the reports now available, and the 
appointment of a rector without consulting the uni- 
versity faculty. It would also condone the treatment 
meted out to the student body, who a few years ago 
was in the forefront of the resistance against the 
Nazi aggressors and who sought in the face of force 
to oppose the tacties of the minority which was re- 
sponsible for the revolution in Czechoslovakia a few 
months ago. 

Free institutions in a free country have a serious 
responsibility. The aims of a university cannot be 
carried out if its faculty and students are prevented 
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from “following the truth whithersoever it may lead.” 

The mistake made on the occasion of the Heidelberg 
anniversary has not been repeated by British or Amer- 
ican universities which have decided not to send repre- 
sentatives to celebrate the destruction of a great uni- 
versity.—I. L. K. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

“UNLESS our professional men and women assume 
their rightful civie and political responsibility, the 
ostrich will replace the eagle on our national emblem.” 
These words of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean, Law 
School, New York University, are the clue to why 
100 American educators met at Buck Hill Falls (Pa.) 
in April in the Inter-Professions Conference on Edu- 
cation for Professional Responsibility. The profes- 
sions of medicine, law, divinity, business, and engi- 
neering were represented. 

Elliott Dunlap Smith, provost, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pittsburgh 13), chairman of the confer- 
ence, called for a drastic revision in professional edu- 
cation: 

1. A new method of teaching humanistic and social 
courses and a new content for them. 

2. A shortening of the time required for a professional 
degree by teaching the human and social courses at the 
same time as the professional courses. 

3. A joining of general and technical education in a 
common method of instruction and in an interpretation 
of content. 


According to James W. Culliton, associate professor 
of business administration, Harvard University, “a 
truly educated man should be judged not so much by 
what he knows as by what he does—knowledge for 
its own sake is sterile—ability and willingness to take 
action soon enough is frequently more important than 
being 100-per-cent right when it is too late to take 
action—inaction is frequently action of the wrong 
kind.” Karl N. Llewellyn, Betts professor of juris- 
prudence, Columbia University, stressed the thought 
that law should be regarded as a “humanity as con- 
trasted with a ‘mire’ set of techniques or body of ex- 
pert knowledge.” 

The Reverend Rollin. J. Fairbanks, chaplain of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, disclosed that 
today there is a general recognition in practically all 
theological schools that the Christian ministry is directly 
and vitally concerned with human relationships and that 
such relationships are important not only for the indi- 
vidual himself but to society and to God. 


James H. Means, Jackson professor of clinical med- 
icine, Harvard University, described the function of 
medicine as the responsibility for solving the medical 
problems of a community—not only in curing sick 
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people, but in maintaining health. This view was 
supported by Eleanor Cockerill, professor of so¢ig) 
ease work, University of Pittsburgh, who stated tha 
the doctor must regard his patient “as a human being 
living in a social environment.” 

John Romano, professor of psychiatry, Medica] 
School, University of Rochester, excoriated those med. 
ical students who are more interested in “clinica] 
stamp collecting” in their desire to examine only the 
bizarre cases than in simply wanting to help patients, 
Dr. Romano emphasized the use of human insight jp 
treating the patient as well as the use of knowledge 
of the patient’s condition. 

Another speaker for divinity, Walter G. Muelder, 
dean, School of Theology, Boston University, pre- 
sented one of the problems of theological education 
as the question of what to teach students in the face 
of a conflict between need to train them to cope with 
great social problems of today and the desire of the 
world for ministers acceptable to a “conservative 
middle-class attitude.” 

In his concluding remarks Provost Smith challenged 
the educators to start the ball rolling on their respee- 
tive campuses, “humorously” adding that they “should 
learn the methods of infiltration so brutally used by 
Communism.” 


THE NEW FRENCH-AMERICAN TEACHER 
EXCHANGE 

A NEw French-American teacher-exchange program, 
to provide for exchange of 10 United States teachers 
with 10 teachers from France, will be conducted dur- 
ing the 1948-49 school year, it was announced, May 27, 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. In making the announcement, Dr. Studebaker 
urged interested United States teachers to make im- 
mediate application to the director, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

Selection of teachers for exchange will be made 
under the same procedure now being used for con- 
tinuing the British-American teacher-exchange pro- 
gram. Applicants will be interviewed by regional 
selection committees composed of members from local 
schools and colleges and from national educational or- 
ganizations. Other details of the exchange—the first 
such program with a non-English-speaking nation— 
are as follows: 


This interchange will be limited to senior-high-school 
and junior-college teachers (grades 11, 12, 13, and 14) in 
the United States and to teachers on similar levels in the 
The American exchange candidates will 
be teachers of French at these levels with a master’s 


lycée in France. 


degree and at least five years of experience, They will 
be assigned to teach English in the French school in 
which they are placed. The French teachers will be 
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qualified teachers of English and will teach French in the 
American schools to which they are sent. 

Teachers from both countries will, in addition, be 
required to furnish recommendations as to their teaching 
ability, personality, and character and to furnish evi- 
dence of a complete medical examination indicating they 
are in excellent health. They will further be required to 
carry adequate health and accident insurance. They must 
agree to provide payment for a substitute teacher in the 
event they find it necessary to leave their assignment be- 
fore the end of the school year. 

It is planned that American teachers in France be paid 
by their own boards of education and that French teach- 
ers in the United States be paid by the French Govern- 
ment. To assist French teachers in meeting cost-of-living 
expenses in this country, a small addition will be made 
to the salary of the French teachers through funds pro- 
vided by Independent Aid, Ine., a private American 
educational foundation. 

The French Government will furnish one-way passage 
for the French teacher coming to the United States and 
one-way passage for the American teacher returning to 
this country after completion of the exchange. The teach- 
ers themselves will pay for the passage of the returning 
French teacher and the passage to France of the Amer- 
ican teacher at the beginning of the assignment. 

Responsibility for finding living accommodations for 
the American teacher will be assumed by the authorities 
of the French school. Similarly, American school au- 
thorities will assume responsibility for finding living ac- 
commodations for the French teacher, 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS AND 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Wirx the summer session just a few weeks distant, 
the colleges and universities are placing emphasis on 
their special offerings. Some occupy the whole sum- 
mer term; others are available for part of the general 
session. 

At the University of New Mexico, Miguel Jorrin, 
professor of government, will offer a special course, 
“Recent Economie Developments in Latin America,” 
in which students and townspeople will participate. 
During the first five weeks Dr. Jorrin will conduct 
regular morning classroom lectures and hold two 
round-table discussion periods each week. The sixth 
and seventh weeks will be devoted to an institute with 
evening sessions open to the general student body and 
the publie without cost. Clarence Senior, associate 
director of the Puerto Rican Minority Study, under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, will be in charge of 
the last part of the institute. Dr. Jorrin will resume 
direction of the course for the final week. 

Under the direction of Anne M. Cooke, professor of 
drama, Howard University (Washington, D. C.), At- 
lanta University will conduct a six-week Workshop in 
Theater Arts (June 15-July 24). The course will 
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offer comprehensive training in theater practice, in- 
cluding the selection, casting, production, and direc- 
tion of plays, and will provide opportunity for partici- 
pants to act or assist in the production of the season. 
Among well-known professional theater persons to 
participate are Lee Simonson, scene designer and 
author of “The Stage Is Set”; José Ferrer, actor and 
director; and Arthur Kronenberger, drama critie for 
Time. 

At the University of Pennsylvania (June 28—August 
7), a program of South Asian regional studies is 
being offered under the departments of Oriental 
studies, linguistic analysis, and South Asian regional 
studies, with the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Indie and Iranian Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and under the financial support 
of the ACLS, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Viking Fund. 
Inquiries concerning courses or application for 
scholarship assistance may be addressed to W. Nor- 
man Brown, 306 Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia 4), or to the director of the 
Summer School, 116 College Hall. 

Harry A. Charipper, chairman of the department 
of biology, Graduate School of Arts and Science, New 
York University, reports that the summer session 
(June 28-September 17) will offer the following 
courses in biology: “Hematology and Microtech- 
nique,” 6 points (June 28—August 6), by Dr. Charip- 
per; “Biochemistry and Nutrition,” 6 points (June 
28—-August 6), by I. Greenwald, associate professor 
of chemistry; and “Cellular Physiology and Mi- 
erurgy,” 6 points (August 9-September 17), by 
M. J. Kopae, associate professor of biology. 

The Summer School of Harvard University, which 
will be in session for the first time after a seven-year 
lapse because of the war, will offer among its many 
features a four-week graduate seminar in health edu- 
eation for secondary-school teachers, beginning June 
28. Mary E. Spencer, chief co-ordinator of public- 
health edueation, Massachusetts Department of Publie 
Health, will be in charge of the course. 

The Ohio State University offers a Guidance Work- 
shop and Conference; the conference to be held, July 
12-16; the workshop, July 12-30. The conference 
will constitute the first week’s program of the work- 
shop but will be a unit in itself. It will be open to 
all persons concerned with guidance who wish to at- 
tend, and discussions will be arranged for those not 
wishing to participate in the workshop. The work- 
shop will include discussions, panels, field trips, and 
the use of resource personnel, as well as work groups. 
Four hours of credit will be allowed in the workshop, 
or the course may be audited. 
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THIRD ANNUAL EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

RaupH A. FRivz, director of library education, State 
Teachers College (Kutztown, Pa.), has sent the fol- 
lowing report to ScHOOL AND Society. 

Approximately 250 librarians and educators at- 
tended the third annual Eastern Pennsylvania School 
Library Conference, sponsored jointly by the library 
schools of the teachers colleges at Millersville and 
Kutztown, and held this year at Kutztown, April 
9-10. 

The conference theme was “Librarians as Leaders,” 
and stress at the Friday dinner and the Saturday 
luncheon was on world problems. At the dinner Brig- 
adier General Frank E. Stoner, chief teleecommunica- 
tions engineer, UN, told how his office tries to get 
accurate news releases of the happenings at the United 


Notes and News 
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Nations to the public. Some of these go out as radig 
programs, and librarians should request local stations 
to handle some of them. Record transcriptions oj 
some releases are made and will be sent to schools ang 


colleges for play back in classes or assemblies. 

At the luncheon John H. Furbay, director, Air. 
World Education, TWA, suggested many ways ip 
which librarians can help prepare peoples’ minds for 
life in a global world. The airplane has brought the 
nations of the world to our doors, but it has also 
brought many of the problems of the world to our 
backyards. 
long emphasized the odd things about people of the 
various nations. Now we must stress what peoples 
have in common so that there may be more under. 
standing and friendliness among all of us. 


In our social-science classes we have too 





Report on increase in membership for week end- 
ing May 31: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Epwarp J. Brown, public-relations director of the 
Hartford Courant, has succeeded H. Leon Sheppard 
in the presidency of Arnold College (Milford, Conn.), 
the oldest co-educational college of hygiene and physi- 
Mr. Sheppard’s ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoou anv Soctery, 
December 14, 1946. 


eal education in the country. 


Ratpu E. Nosie, whose election as state commis- 
sioner of education for Vermont was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, May 18, 1940, will succeed John 
H. Kingsley as president, Vermont Junior College 
(Montpelier), July 1, 1949. Dr. Kingsley had asked 
to be relieved of his responsibilities at a date satis- 
factory to the trustees and to him. 


Car. F. GERNETZKY, vice-principal, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, Council Bluffs (Iowa), will succeed 
Leslie M. Hays as superintendent, Iowa School for the 
Blind (Vinton), July 1. Mr. Hays has resigned to 
accept a post as sales manager of an automobile 
company in Iowa City. 


In the number of ScHoot anp Socrety for May 15, 
the retirement of Roland G. D. Richardson, dean, 
Graduate School, Brown University, was reported as 
effective April 16. Dean Richardson, who has served 
the university for 41 years, as assistant professor of 
mathematics, associate professor, professor, chairman 
of the department, and dean (since 1926), will be re- 
tired at the close of the academic year, following a 
year’s leave of absence during which Curt John Du- 


casse, chairman of the department of philosophy, 
served as acting dean, as reported in these columns, 
September 13, 1947. 


RaupxH M. HIxon, whose appointment as head of the 
department of chemistry, Iowa State College (Ames), 
was reported in ScHooL anp Society, July 1, 1944, 
has been named dean, Graduate College, to succeed 
R. E. Buchanan, July 1. Dr. Buchanan, professor of 
bacteriology, who is relinquishing his administrative 
duties as dean and as director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, will continue his teaching and re- 
search in the station. 


FLETCHER REED ANDREWS, professor of law, West- 
ern Reserve University, who has been serving as 
acting dean since the death on March 7 of Clarence M. 
Finfrock, will assume the deanship, July 1. 


Maynarp E. Pirsia, professor of law, University of 
Minnesota, has been named dean, School of Law, to 
succeed Everett Fraser who will retire in June, as re- 
ported in ScHoou aNnp Society, April 10. E. William 
Ziebarth, educational director of radio station WCCO, 
has been given the rank of associate professor and 
named chairman of the department of speech to suc- 
ceed Frank M. Rarig, Sr., whose retirement was re- 
ported in these columns, April 10. Jan O. M. Broek, 
a member of the staff of the University of Utrecht 
(Holland), has been appointed chairman of the ¢e- 
partment of geography to succeed Darrel H. Davis 
who will be retired at the close of the academic year. 
James Gray, author and literary editor, Chicago Daily 
News, has been appointed professor of English, effec- 
tive July 1. During the first two to three years of his 
service, Mr. Gray will devote full time to the prepara 
tion of a history of the university which will be pub- 
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jished by the University of Minnesota Press as a part 
of the institution’s centennial celebration in 1951. 


WayNE VASEY, research associate on the staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of social work and director of the new School 
of Social Work, the State University of Iowa. Mr. 
Vasey will assume his duties, July 1. 


RoraND M. WHITTAKER, chairman of the depart- 
went of chemistry, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), 
has been named temporary academic dean to succeed 
Margaret V. Kiely, whose appointment as acting presi- 
dent to serve until a successor to Paul Klapper ean be 
found was reported in ScHoont AND Society, May 15. 


Bln the fall Dr. Whittaker will assume a new post as 


professor of chemistry, Brandeis University (Wal- 
tham, Mass.), as reported in these columns, May 8. 


RatpH Hub, a research mathematician with the 
Boeing Aireraft Corporation of Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of mathematics, Pur- 
due University, to sueceed William L. Ayres, who has 
been relieved of the chairmanship to devote all his 
time to his duties as dean of the Graduate School. 
Earle Stanley Randall, professor of German, Rockford 
(Ill.) College, has been appointed to the staff of the 
department of modern languages and will assume his 
new duties in September. 


Aubert P, D’ANDREA, associate professor of art, 
City College (New York), has been appointed chair- 
nan of the department to succeed George W. Eggers, 
who will retire, September 1, after 18 years of service. 


ALFRED J. AyER, Grote professor of moral philoso- 
phy, University of London, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of philosophy, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University. 


SAMUEL K, WorKMAN, a member of the department 
of English, Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of English, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (Chicago 16). Eugene Lieber, a 
senior research chemist at Armour and Company, will 
assume new duties as assistant professor of chemistry, 
September 1, and Francis Newton Hayes has been 
named instruetor in chemistry as of September 1. 


THE following announcement has been released by 
the University of Michigan: Appointments, William 
Aaron Nierenberg, assistant professor of physics (aca- 
demie year 1948-49), and Samuel DeMars Estep, as- 
sistant professor of law (effective in the fall). Sab- 
batical leaves, William Frankena, professor of philoso- 
phy and chairman of the department (university year 
1948-49) ; Edward T. Vincent, professor of mechani- 
cal engineering (first semester, 1948-49); Harold E. 
Wethey, professor of fine arts (second semester, 1948- 
49); Howard M. Ehrmann, associate professor of his- 
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tory (second semester, 1948-49); Frank O. Copley, 
associate professor of Latin (second semester, 1948- 
49); and Donald L. Katz, professor of chemical en- 
gineering (second semester, 1948-49). 


Fritz FEset, assistant football coach, the University 
of Buffalo, has been appointed assistant professor of 
education in the School of Education and has been re- 
lieved of his athletic duties to enable him to devote full 
time to instruction and administration in the rapidly 
expanding program of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 


Orricers elected at the annual spring meeting of 
the American College Personnel Association are as 
follows: C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educational 
psychology, University of Minnesota, president; 
Thelma Mills, director of student affairs for women, 
University of Missouri, vice-president; Anna Rose 
Hawkes, dean of students, Mills College (Oakland 13, 
Calif.), secretary; and Frances Camp, director of 
educational-placement service, the State University of 
Iowa, treasurer. Members of the Executive Council 
are: Hugh Bell, professor of psychology, Chico 
(Calif.) State College; Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of students, 
Bethany (W. Va.) College; Frederic Kuder, professor 
of psychology, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.) ; 
and Ruth Strang, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


THE Southwestern Philosophical Conference re- 
cently elected the following officers for 1948: Archie 
J. Bahm, associate professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Denver, president; David L. Miller, University 
of Texas, vice-president; and Anna D. McCracken, 
University of Kansas, seeretary-treasurer. Additional 
members of the Executive Committee are: Gerard Hin- 
richs, assistant professor of psychology, Tulane Uni- 
versity ; Cortell K. Holsapple, professor of philosophy, 
Texas Christian University (Fort Worth); and Cecil 
H. Miller, Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science (Manhattan). 


THE following persons were appointed to the staff 
of the division of secondary education, U. S. Office of 
Education, May 31: John Robert Ludington, professor 
of industrial-arts education, the University of North 
Carolina, specialist for industrial arts; Leonard 
Michael Miller, formerly supervisor of occupational 
information and guidance, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, specialist for coun- 
seling, pupil personnel, and work programs; and 
Dorothy McClure Merideth, instructor in the Labora- 
tory School, the University of Chicago, specialist for 
social sciences and geography. The appointees will 
report for duty between June 15 and July 1. 
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Wiuu1AM §. Sarrorious, superintendent of schools, 
Worcester County (Md.), has been appointed to the 
superintendency of schools in Cecil County, (Md.) to 
succeed H. E. McBride, resigned, August 1. 


MARGARET CRUIKSHANK, a member of the staff of 
the Saco (Mont.) High School, succeeded Ada Ander- 
son, resigned, as superintendent of schools, Phillips 
County (Mont.), June 1. 


WILLIAM GELLERMANN, whose appointment as pres- 
ident, American International College (Springfield, 
Mass.), was reported in ScHOOL aNp Sociery, Septem- 
ber 7, 1946, has resigned, effective June 16. 


Burton Howarp Camp anp EvGenta May Henry 
will be retired by Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Dr. Camp, 
professor of mathematics, has served the university 
since 1914; Miss Henry, as assdciate librarian since 
1930. 


Conn.) ,at the close of the academic year. 


D. ArtHuR Harcu, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), will be retired 
at the close of the academic year after 38 years of 
service. 

L. J. BENNETT AND Peart Lioyp will be retired at 
the close of the academic year at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
Dr. Bennett, who ends 24 years 
of service to the university, is associate professor of 
education. Miss Lloyd, assistant professor of speech, 
retires after 28 years of service, the past 20 of which 
have been devoted to clinical work with children with 
defective speech. 


versity (Delaware). 


Recent Deaths 


WitiiAM Darracu, dean emeritus, faculty of medi- 
cine, Columbia University, died, May 24, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Dr. Darrach had served the uni- 
versity as demonstrator in anatomy (1903-06), asso- 
ciate (1906-09), instructor in elinical surgery (1909- 
16), professor (since 1916), and dean (1919-30). 


WILLIAM SPENCER HvuTCHINSON, professor emeritus 
of mining and metallurgical engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, died, May 25, at the age 
of seventy-seven years. Mr. Hutchinson had served 
the institute as assistant to the secretary (1892-93), 
professor of mining (1922-39), head of the depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgy (1927-37), and head 
of the department of mining engineering (1937-39). 


GLEN Everett CARLSON, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Calif.), succumbed to a heart 
attack while teaching a class, May 25. Dr. Carlson, 
who was fifty-one years old at the time of his death, 


had served as instructor in economies (1924-25), 


Seattle Pacifie College; instructor in sociology (1925- 
27), University of Michigan; professor of economics 
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(1927-30), Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.) ; sy 
ciate professor of sociology (1930-31), the Pengy 
vania State College; and professor of sociology (sing 
1931), University of Redlands. 

Hiram Austin Turtig, retired head of the dep, 
ment of Latin, Polytechnic Preparatory Country ), 
School (Brooklyn), suecumbed to a heart attack, May 
25, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Tuttle haj 
served the school for fifty years prior to his retiremey 
in 1945. 
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Coming Events 

State presidents of the American Association ¢ 
University Women will meet in Washington (D. ()) 
June 16-19, to diseuss state and branch activities fy 
the next two years and to plan for the 1949 bienni: 
convention to be held in Seattle (Wash.) next spring 

Tue fifth annual Conference on the Small Comm. 
nity will be held at the University of New Hampshire, 
June 20-23, under the sponsorship of Community 
Service, Inc., Yellow Springs (Ohio), in association 
with the New England Institute of International Re. 
lations and co-operating with the university. Speaker 
include: Cecil Hinshaw, president, William Penn (o- 
lege; Kermit Eby, educational director, CIO; ani 
Wing-Tsit Chan, of Dartmouth College. 


AmoneG speakers at the Psychology Institute and 
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Special Education Conference to be held at the Penn- J, 11, 
sylvania State College, June 21-25, will be Genevieve). wo 
Chase, consulting psychologist, and Ruth Cunninghan,%, A, 
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assistant professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Ollie Backus, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, University of Michigan; H. Gerthon 
Morgan, associate professor of education, University 
of Maryland; Paul A. Witty, director, Psycho-Educs- 


tional Clinic, Northwestern University; and May | @i: | 
Young, supervisor of special education in the publi M...oq 
schools of Philadelphia. The 

Tue 11th annual Conference on Reading at the Ment n 
University of Chicago will be held, June 29-July 3. Mecame 
The theme will be “Basic Reading Instruction in Ele Hing the 
mentary and High Schools.” Copies of the progral Mahon 


and instructions for securing rooms may be obtained Has w 


from William S. Gray, department of education, the Mersey, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37. our st 
46-4 





Honors and Awards 

LELAND CHAPIN, associate professor of speech and 
drama, Stanford University, has been made a member 
of the Guild of Stirling (Scotland). This fs the firs 
time in the history of the guild, founded in 1119 by 
Alexander I, King of the Scots, that an American has 
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been granted membership. oe 

Carrot C. Prarr, professor of psychology and Ts on 
chairman of the department, Princeton University; bed 
was awarded an honorary D.Se. degree by Clark Unt 4, C 
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vote his full time for a period of one year to research 
of his own choosing. 


Ronaup Hixon, director of the Hispanic-American 
program, Stanford University, was recently made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Southern 
Cross by the Brazilian Government. Dr, Hilton is 
editor of “Who’s Who in Latin America,” a series of 
volumes published by the Stanford University Press 
in co-operation with the publishers of “Who’s Who in 
America.” 





a.) ; as ity (Worcester, Mass.) at its 58th annual com- 
Penny if coment exercises, May 23. 
SY (sing (, LoweLL Harriss, assistant professor of econom- 
| Columbia University, was named the first recipient 
© deps the Seager Fellowship in Economies, May 28. The 
ntry Dy jowship is based on income from the Schuyler 
ack, May wer Foundation for the Advancement of Economic 
uttle had ndy and Research and will be awarded to a member 
>tiremen| the university faculty “as frequently as that income 
mits.” The fellowship enables the winner to de- 
orpRreborts . .. 
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EDUCATORS POLLED ON ANTIDISCRIM- 
INATION LEGISLATION 
ILJANA SCHREIBER 
Commn. 
npshire, 
amunity 
OCiation 


nal Re. 


Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, 
New York, N. Y. 







Once again state legislation against racial and 


_ ligious discrimination in educational institutions is 
): anil the news. On February 9, 1948, a joint education 
pmmittee of the two legislative houses of Massachu- 
pits held publie hearings on discriminatory practices 
te ani nonsectarian educational institutions. On Febru- 
Penn- ry 11, 1948, four identical fair educational practices 
'evieve@@ills were introduced in the New York State Senate 
ighan, id Assembly under bi-partisan sponsorship by 
olleg’, MM enocratie and Republican legislators. Five days 
| pt Miter the New York State Temporary Commission on 
erthon he Need for a State University (generally referred to 
ers) Ms the Young Commission) in a report to Governor 
iduce: Dewey urged passage of a fair educational practices 
lay LR In New Jersey similar legislation has been 
public Mcfted and will in all likelihood be introduced shortly. 
The drive for state legislation to provide enforce- 
t the Ment machinery for existing antidiscrimination laws 
ily 3. Mbecame an important political issue in New York dur- 
| Ele: Ming the 1946-47 legislative season when the Austin- 
eral M@lahoney Bill was introduced. Comparable legislation 
ined Hs under consideration at the same time in New 
, the Mersey, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania.2 In all 
our states, the bills failed of enactment during the 

46-47 session. 
and Ma Survey procedure. Early in 1947, when interest in 
nber ’ Austin-Mahoney Bill was high, the Commission 


first fe? Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
ongress undertook a survey of educators’ opinion re- 
has Me’"ding such legislation. The commission felt it im- 

portant to learn the opinions of persons directly con- 


‘Since this article was written, the State of New York 
Mis enacted legislation embodying the essential features 
{the bill described in his article. , 

Jni- MH * Reiffen Bill (N. J.) A. 87; Taylor Bill (Mass.) S. 

%4; Chudoff Bill (Pa.) H.1201. 


cerned with the problem of discrimination in education 
—the high-school administrators whose students have 
been and will be applying for admission to colleges 
and universities throughout the country. Seven 
hundred eighty-one high-school principals in New 
York State were asked to state their attitudes re- 
garding enactment of the proposed fair educational 
practices act. To each principal was sent a copy of 
the bill with a letter asking that he check one of two 
statements: one recommending that the legislature 
enact the bill, the other recommending that the legisla- 
ture reject it. This ballot was contained in the body 
of a letter which explained the purpose of the survey, 
but respondents were able to return their ballots with- 
out disclosing their identity, by tearing off along a 
perforated line the address and salutation. 

The bill. Before discussing the results of the sur- 
vey, a brief description will be given of the contents 
of the bill respondents were asked to consider.* The 
basie proposition contained in the measure was that 
opportunity for education without discriminaton be- 
cause of race, religion, or national origin is a civil 
right. This principle had already been established in 
New York law but was reasserted more strongly in 
this bill. 

The main purpose of the bill was to provide effee- 
tive enforcement machinery for existing laws pro- 
hibiting racial and religious discrimination in educa- 
tional institutions. To accomplish this purpose the 
bill would have created within the department of edu- 
cation an administrative commission with power to 
investigate the policies and practices of schools and 
colleges. The commission was to attempt, first, to 
eradicate discriminatory practices by informal means 
such as persuasion and conciliation. If such means 
failed, the commission was empowerd to hold public 
hearings and thereafter to issue a cease-and-desist 
order, enforcible by court mandate if necessary.‘ 

3 Austin-Mahoney Bill (N. Y.) A. Int. 7; 8S. 
(1947). 

4The Reiffen, Taylor and Chudoff bills contained the 


additional provision that an institution’s tax exemption 
would be revoked in case of non-compliance. 
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Further provisions of the bill would have; (1) out- 

lawed quota systems in admission of students; (2) 
barred use of questions on application forms cal- 
culated to reveal the applicants’ race, religion, and 
national origin; (3) required preservation for five 
Re- 
ligious and distinctly private institutions were speci- 
fically exempt from provisions of the bill. 
One hundred fifty-one high- 
school principals in New York State returned ballots 
Of these, 110 recom- 
mended enactment of the bill and 41 opposed it— 
roughly a ratio of 3 to 1 in the bill’s favor. Of the 
60 educators polled in New York City, the 14 who 
responded all favored enactment of the bill. Upstate 
returns were 96 (72 per cent) for the bill and 41 (28 
per cent) against it.© Seventy-three per cent of all 
the respondents indicated willingness to make public 
their stand on the bill by returning ballots with their 
names and addresses still on them. Twenty-eight per 
cent of those opposed and 26 per cent favoring the 
bill preferred that their replies be anonymous and re- 
moved the identification. 


years of records concerning student admissions. 


Results of the survey. 


sent them by the commission. 


Respondents were invited in the letter to write in on 
the ballots any comments or qualifying remarks they 
wished to make regarding their position. Twelve (or 
11 per cent) of the 110 supporting the bill, and 25 
(or 61 per cent) of those opposed did so. Favorable 
comments ranged from brief, emphatic statements 


5It should be noted that returns from the New York 
City Metropolitan area were 25 per cent (14 out of 60), 
from upstate 19 per cent (137 out of 721)—an insignifi- 
cant difference. A significant difference could have sug- 
gested a biased sample, since the upstate vote differs from 
New York City’s on many issues, 91 per cent of all re- 
turns were from upstate. 
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indicating unreserved approval to detailed arguney 
in support of the bill. One principal from Schey, 
tady wrote, “By all means.” Another from Brook) 


: ; ‘ . ( 
said, “How can, any intelligent American oppose tj att 


basic measure?” Two persons suggested that 4 y. 

state commiissioner of education rather than 4 Region 

governor should make the appointments called 4 

in the bill in order to minimize chances of politig 

considerations in enforcement.® THE p! 
Reasons given by respondents opposed to the }jgme=' ‘° 

were more varied. The largest group of comments; ae 

‘ e 


opposition to the bill (11 in all) were to the effeet ti 


: . ° ° i > aining 
“you can’t legislate against discrimination” but mae”? 


depend on education to eliminate prejudice and this a 
criminatory practices. Only 7 of the 25 who coy L 346 
mented on their opposition to the bill said they by wen 
lieved such legislation was unnecessary. Two of the ' ~~ 
stated that educators already suffer too many le sey 
restrictions on their freedom of action. In 5 othe ae ; 


cases educators recommending rejection of the bi 
stated that they endorsed such legislation in princip 
but opposed this particular measure because the 


ithin 1 


easons 


he train 
felt that certain of its provisions weakened chaneg 4 ort 
of its successful enforcement. A Buffalo princips In ore 


offered the idea of a state university as a preferab 
solution to the problem of discrimination on th 


kamina 


ho hac 


grounds that its liberal admissions practices would ing, and 
fluence the policies of other schools. » enter 
In summary, the survey showed that, although some oo <es 


New York State educators opposed such legislation 
the great majority were in favor of antidiscriminatio 
legislation in education. 


dvisem 
PL. 34 
Consi 

6In the 1948 version of the bill, appointments are 
be made by the State Board of Regents. This was o 
of the several changes made in the light of recommend: 
tions of the Young Commission, 
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“SUBVERSIVE” SOCIAL-STUDIES 
TEXTBOOKS 


O. F. GALLOWAY 
Mac Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


“Aw Attack on Social-Studies Textbooks,” a short 
paper by Denton L. Geyer of Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, in SCHOOL AND Society, March 6, is more inter- 
esting for what it omits than for what it says. You 
will recall that the article deals with a series published 
in the Chicago Tribune concerning “subversive” text- 
books in the social studies. 

Mr. Geyer rebukes the 7ribune for using certain 
methods of criticism and proceeds to use much the 
For example, he says, 
“Quotations from textbooks are presented without any 


same methods in his statement. 


ontinu 





attempt at refuting them.” I fail to find anywhere ig? 0! 
his article a refutation of the statements made by hq" "© 
Tribune. He implies that the Tribune opposes th nly th 
discussion of controversial issues in the schools. ag 
read the articles in question and formed a differen ah 
opinion. I think what the Tribune opposed was teat! a “4 
ing only one side of controversial issues. Eve 

One very important question remains unanswelt@@: .. . 
by Mr. Geyer: Do certain textbooks contain “SUMBB(s tho 
versive” material? If they do, the Tribune is at leas ore fi] 
partially right; if they do not, the public should b@iyhich 






file nt 
ing 0 


given the facts. Mr. Geyer’s statement sheds no ligh 
upon a question which is being discussed rather widely 
by many persons and organizations far removed frot 


trom 








3.000 
numb 


the Chicago Tribune. 
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irFECTS OF ADVISEMENT UPON CONTINU- 
ATION IN TRAINING UNDER P.L. 346 


ALAN O. DEcCH and PRENTICE REEVES 


Regional Office No. 10, Veterans Administration 
Philadelphia 


Tue purpose of this study is to determine to what 
sent veterans in the Philadelphia regional area who 
sve been in training under P.L. 346 and who have 
.i the benefits of advisement are likely to remain in 
sining for an objective as compared with veterans 
» this regional area who have been in training under 
'L. 346 and who have not had advisement. 

Veterans not remaining in training under P.L. 346 
re placed in “interrupted” or “discontinued status” 
-a training officer. Some of the causes for termina- 
on of training may be considered to be beyond the 
trol of the veteran; others may be considered to be 
ithin the control of the veteran. Regardless of the 
sons for the veteran’s not remaining in training, 
he training officer is required to terminate the educa- 
ion or training of the veteran. 

In order to accomplish the purpose of this study, an 
amination was made of the records of 125 veterans 
ho had not had advisement prior to entering train- 
gand of 125 veterans who had had advisement prior 
entering training. It was hoped that this number 
i cases would indicate trends regarding the effects of 
dvisement on veterans remaining in training under 
PL. 346, 

Consideration was also given to the question of how 
png a time should have elapsed since the veteran en- 
ered training. It was believed that sufficient time 
hould have elapsed to give the veteran an opportunity 
0 become sufficiently familiar with the requirements 
if the training program and all other factors usually 
ilecting the decision as to whether or not he should 
tinue his course or make a change. For the pur- 
nse of satisfying this element a minimum period of 
ix months was judged to be sufficient. Consequently, 
nly those eases were included in the study where the 
eteran had begun his program at least six months 
mor to the time of the study. As a matter of fact, 
in most instances the training program had been be- 
gin a year or more before the time of the study. 
Every effort was made to obtain a random sampling 
Therefore, folders were examined in order 
ii their filing. In this office the rehabilitation folders 
are filed in units by claim numbers. Claim numbers, 
vhich correspond to serial numbers in the service, are 
ile numbers assigned to all veterans who are in train- 
ing or have filed a claim for benefits to be received 
fom the government, the numbers ranging from 
3,000,000 to 14,000,000. Each file unit has a block of 
tumbers assigned. For example, Unit I contains the 


Of cases. 


rehabilitation folders of all veterans having claim 
numbers whose last two digits include 00 to 13; Unit 
II contains folders with claim numbers having the last 
two digits 14 to 27 inclusive. Within the unit the 
folders are arranged in the order of the full claim 
numbers. Since folders in any unit file will have 
claim numbers from 3,000,000 to 14,000,000 the ex- 
amination of folders in any unit will yield a random 
sampling of cases. A sufficient number of folders 
in one unit was examined to provide the number re- 
quired for the study. 

Upon examination of the records a case was selected 
for inclusion in this study: (1) if the records showed 
the veteran, without advisement, to have entered train- 
ing at least six months prior to the date of the study; 
or (2) if the records showed the veteran to have re- 
ceived advisement prior to having begun his training 
program (the training program must have been initi- 
ated at least six months prior to the time of the study). 

Folders under each of the categories (1) and (2) 
were examined. A table was made showing veteran’s 
name and claim number, advised or not advised, ob- 
jective, time of starting, and subsequent action. In 
this last column (subsequent action) was shown the 
veteran’s status: completed training for objective, still 
in training, termination date and reason, comments. 
After all this pertinent information was collected, a 
tabulation showing significant data was prepared in 
the form given below: 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS REMAINING IN TRAINING—P.L. 346 





: : Did not receive 
Received advisement advisement 


Status 


Number Percent Number Per cent 





Completed training or 


still in training .... 93 74.4 63 50.4 
Training terminated for 

eee 32 25.6 62 49.6 
SOQMET WO dirtnd t ce 'ews Se 125 125 





The above table reveals that only 
the 125 eases examined of veterans in the Philadelphia 


25.6 per cent of 


regional area who had advisement prior to entering 
training for the selected objective had dropped out 
prior to the time of this study. It reveals that 49.6 
per cent of the 125 cases examined of veterans in 
this regional area who had not had advisement prior 
to entering training failed to remain in the training 
program. In each category a termination of train- 
ing was counted, regardless of the reason. We may 
conclude that of the cases considered there were ap- 
proximately twice as many who failed to remain in 
the training program if they had not had advisement 
prior to entering training as those who failed to re- 
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main in the training program if they had had advise- 
ment previously. 

By applying the chi-square formula (index of dis- 
persion) to the result of Table I, the value of chi- 
square was found to be 15.34, a value considered to 
be highly significant. “By a fairly general coneur- 
rence of opinion, any value of chi-square as large as 
3.841, or larger, is designated as significantly great or 
Beyond this point lie only five 
There is only 1 chance in 
20 that a random sample will have a chi-square value 
than 3.841. This is ealled the 5-per-cent- 

We may conclude that, since the value of 
chi-square computed for this study is 15.34 as com- 
pared with the 5-per-cent-point value of 3.841, the 


merely significant. 
per cent of sample values. 


greater 


point.”? 


results of this study are highly significant. 

This study appears to indicate that there are ap- 
proximately twice as many veterans in the Phila- 
delphia regional area terminating their training pro- 
gram under P.L. 346 if they have not had advisement 
as there are veterans in the same area terminating 
their training after having had advisement. 

Attention was then directed to a study of the rea- 
sons given for termination as found in the record be- 
‘ause it was believed that the data obtained might be- 
come even more significant. 

An analysis of the reasons for termination as 
indicated in the record was made as shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
ALL CAUSES FOR TERMINATIONS 











Causes for termination Advised, Not 
OE FOE LT ET, Gr nN 2 2 
ree ee On BORNE S40 ss sin ss abu peewee 0 5 
No reason given in record ............-. 10 31 
ee ee 6 2 
eT ak) eee eee 2 4 
eI cl otra tiie 7 oie sane e aaces 2 2 
Changed objectives (still in training) 7 0 
Vacation—did not re-enter ............ 0 4 
ee ee eee 0 1 
Changed schools (still in training) ..... 0 1 
Reached objective wage ..........ee8. 0 2 
A 2 ag” ra ee er reatearrcra ts Arr 0 5 
POC: BEES 64.0605 0s eens cies 3 3 
OORT GAIMIODE . 6 6.53 s Seas tie bes des ee 32 62 





It was found that, upon more careful examination 
of the records, some of the terminations were due 
merely to the application of technical rules and not 
The categories which are most 
not to be 
“changed schools, still in training’; “changed objec- 
tive, still in training”; “reached objective wage.” If 
these items are removed from the category of “termi- 
nations” and added to the category of “completed or 
still in,” it is noted that the percentages of termina- 
a ratio of consider- 


“real” terminations. 


obviously “real” terminations appear 


tions now becomes 47.2 and 20 
b 


Methods.’’ 3rd edi- 
1940, p. 12. 


1G, W. Snedecor. ‘‘Statistica] 
tion, Iowa State College Press, Ames. 
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ably more than 2 to 1. Furthermore, the value of lM be 20. 
square now becomes 20.72 which is so far above be light 
5-per-cent-point of 3.841 that there is no doubt of im We m 


significance of these results. jelphia 


nng 0 
















TABLE III 


REVISED PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS IN TRAINING—PI, jung 


s great 
It ma 
mmen 

he bene 

deriv 
nactui 








. Did not receiy 
Btetes Received advisement advisement” 





Number Per cent Number Per ee 





Completed, still in, 
as revised ..... 100 80 66 528 


Terminations, as re- 
vised 


Total 


20 59 479 


4 










howevel 
bf mone 
rho fai 
ndicate 
ere pl 
ng Unk 





Other transfers of items from the “terminatioy 
category to the “completed or still in” category « 
be made. Any standards justifying such a chang 
would, however, be so controversial that it is felt ; 
attempt to develop standards should not be made, 
may be claimed, however, that any transfer will ten 


ented. 






to increase the value of chi-square above 15.34. R 
Summary. The purpose of this study was to d& 
termine whether the advisement process had an efqy 
on the number of terminations of education or trais 
ing by veterans under P.L. 346. It was decided fogpuro, | 
this purpose to use 125 cases of veterans in the Phil: “A ° 
delphia regional area who had received advisemeim ¢).95 
prior to entering training and 125 eases of veteram = 
in this regional area who had not had advisement, th 
education or training program having been initiated igggpp0TH® 
every case at least six months prior to the time of th Deets 
study. Data were assembled and tabulated as showgi York 
in Table I. — 
It was found that approximately twice as mag ™"- 
veterans in this regional area terminated their trai... 
ing program if they had not had advisement as termi Amer 
nated their program if they had had advisement a 
Statistical treatment by the application of the cii 
square formula revealed the results to be highly sig (ook, 1 
nificant, the value of chi-square having been computeq Stud 


to be 15.34 as compared with a 5-per-cent-point valu Most 





of 3.841, the latter considered to indicate that ther _ 
is only one chance in twenty of the results being du@m “™° 
to chance. 

In order to refine the data still further an analysi po 
of the reasons for termination, as found in the record Aam 
was made. See Table II. These terminations con 
sidered to have been made only for technical reasoDg{§?vsry; 
and not true terminations were transferred to th@™m %eq 
category of “completed or still in.” Table III ind we 
cates, that, if this classification is used, only 20 pe D.C 
cent of the veterans who had advisement had thet 
training terminated as compared with 47.2 per cent 0 rm 
the veterans who had not had advisement. The ci! Refe 
square formula was again applied and the value foun pe 
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be 20.72, considered to be very highly significant in 

he light of the 5-per-cent-point value of 3.841. 

We may conclude that when a veteran in the Phila- 
Relphia regional area receives advisement prior to en- 
ring training under P.L. 346 the chances of his con- 
nuing his training or education are at least twice 
sreat as if he has not had advisement. 

I may be assumed that in most eases, if a veteran 
mmences a training program but fails to complete it, 

e benefit which he and the government are expected 
» derive will not materialize; consequently, there is 
‘actual waste of money. No attempt has been made, 
nwever, in this study to compute the actual amount 
¢ money used in providing training for these veterans 
io failed to complete their programs. This study 
dicates, nevertheless, that if the counseling service 
yere provided to all veterans prior to entering train- 
n¢ under P.L. 346 waste of money would be pre- 


S 


ented. 
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Burp, LOUISE. An Experimental Study of the Freshman 
Curriculum in Home Economics. Pp. 63. Division of 
Educational Reference, Purdue University. 1947. 
$1.25. 

Studies in Higher Education LX; edited by H. H. Rem- 


mers, 





BROTHER ANGELUS GABRIEL, F.S.C. The Christian Broth- 
ers in the United States, 1848-49. Pp. xviii+700. 
Declan X. MeMullen Company, 225 Broadway, New 
York 7. 1948, $8.50. 

Recounts a century of Catholic education; the foreword 
has been written by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, s 

(OMMAGER, HENRY STEELE 
American History. Pp. xxiii+ 781. 
Crofts, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
Fourth edition; first published in 1934. 

* 


(oox, Ep¢ak M., AnD JoHN H. Cates. Observation and 
Study Guide for Student Teachers. Pp. 167. C. V. 
Mosby Company, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. 
1947, $3.50. 

May be used in supervised student teaching in either 
elementary or secondary schools. Second edition. 


(editor). Documents of 
Appleton-Century- 
1948. $4.75. 


“The Expanding Role of Education.’’ Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook. Pp. 484. American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, Washington 6. 1948. $3.00. 


PusreLp, Irvine 8. A Study of Teacher Certification 
Requirements Among Public Residential Schools for 
the Deaf. Pp. 47. Conference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, Kendall Green, Washington, 
D.C. 1948. 

> 


Gacz, N. L. Scaling and Factorial Design in Opinion 
Poll Analysis. Pp. vi+87. Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. 1947. $1.25. 

Studies in Higher Education LX; edited by H. H. Rem- 


mers, 
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GATES, RuGGtEs R. Human Ancestry. Illustrated. Pp. 
xvi+422. Harvard University Press. 1948. $7.50. 
A study of the evolution of man presented from the 
genetical and anthropological points of view. 

e 


HarscH, JOSEPH C. Does Our Foreign Policy Make 
Sense? Headline Series No. 69. Pp. 64. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
1948. $0.35. 

Contains a second article, “The Reality of Ideals in 
Foreign Policy,” by E. Everet Minett. 
- 


HEIMERS, LILI (compiler). Free Teaching Aids in 14 


Subjects. Mimeographed. Pp. viii+53. New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 1948. $1.00. 
Contains 250 addresses from which may be obtained free 


charts and maps, publications, 
teachers of all age groups. 


os 
JOHNSON, EDNA, CARRIE E. Scott, AND EVELYN R. 
SIcKELS. Anthology of Children’s Literature. Pp. 


xxxvii+1114. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1948. $5.50. 
Second edition; first published in 1935. 


UNESCO and the Defenses of 
Stanford University Press. 1948. 


and pictures, useful to 


LELAND, WALDO GIFFORD. 
Peace. Pp. 36. 
$1.00. 

The fourth in the Cubberley Lecture Series; delivered at 
the university, July 25, 1947. 
* 


Low, THEODORE LEWIs. The Educational Philosophy and 
Practice of Art Museums in the United States. Pp. 
viii+ 245. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1948. $2.75. 

Discusses the role of the art museum as an educational 
institution. 
e 


‘*Mercer County Schools Study Themselves.’’ Yearbook. 
Mimeographed. Pp. 40. Mercer County Office of Edu- 
cation, Court House, Trenton, N. J. 1948. 


A Report to Educators on Teaching Films Survey. Pp. 
viii+117, Published by the groups listed below. 1948, 
Single copies free. 

Presents major findings of an investigation made by Car- 
roll Y. Belknap for a group of seven publishers: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Harper and Brothers, Henry 
Holt and Company, Houghton Mifflin Company, The Mac- 
millan Company, Scholastic Magazines, and Seott, Fores- 
man and Company. It also reviews the experience of the 
publisher group in producing three experimental teaching 


films with the co-operation of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association. 
& 
SAcHS, Curt. Our Musical Heritage. Illustrated. Pp. 
xiv+400. Prentice-Hall. 1948. $5.00. 


A short history of world music. 
* 


STEDMAN, LOUISE A. An Investigation of Knowledge of 
and Attitudes toward Child Behavior. Pp. 69. Di- 
vision of Educational Reference, Purdue University. 
1948. $1.00. 

Studies in Higher Education LXII. 


THRALLS, ZOE A. The World: Its Lands and Peoples. 
Pp. xii+486. Harcourt Brace. 1948. $3.40. 
The maps are by C. H. MacFadden and Milton S. Venezky. 
Produced under the general editorship of J. Russell 
Whitaker. 


* 
WARRINER, JOHN E., JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL, AND A. 
BARNETT LANGDALE. English Workshop. Pp. 203. 


Hareourt Brace. 1948. $0.88. 
For grade 9. 
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WEINBERG, JULIUS RUDOLF. 
ix +242. Princeton University Press for the University 
of Cincinnati. 1948. $3.75. 

A study in 14th-century thought. 


WHYTE, WILLIAM FOOTE. 
xxii+284. The University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 

A study of the social structure of a neighborhood populated 
entirely by Italian immigrants and their families. 


Street Corner Society. Pp. 
1948. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














Announcement 


We are happy to inform our friends in the school 
world that on June 7, 1948, 


TED B. SOUTHERLAND, 


now dean of men at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Mich., will become affiliated with us. 


You will like him even as we like him. 


THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd. e Chicago 4, IIl. 
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Nicolaus of Autrecourt. Pp. 


VOL. 67, No, 174 


WILDER, Howarp B., Robert P, LUDLUM, anp Harr 
McCunE Brown. This Is America’s Story, Thus 
strated. Pp. viii+712. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Par 
Street, Boston. 1948. $2.96. 

Written in a simple and readable style suitat - 
and 8th-grade pupils. . able for tty 
» 


WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, AND M. AURILLA Woop 
Requirements for Certification of Teachers and Admin 


istrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary Sehooig 
and Junior Colleges. Mimeographed. Unpaged. Th 


University of Chicago Press. 
Thirteenth edition, 1948—49. 


1948. $3.00. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 
Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 


to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 





Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 























TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association : : 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 


H 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. GUY 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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